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To TH« EDI' 
SItt, 

The fuulierpus and ralll^te .4<(qiqiefiU wbioh b^ve 
heen submitted to the co«underattott ot the public by 
^he T!|;oitm8«3^rtion8 of Mr. Brougham, in proposii^ 
and.o^pI;)g aCopfimusldn eTipqtiiry into tbe AbuBpi 
of ChamdUe FuOds in graeral» hate teadtd giieatiy to 
form and gWe an impetus and direction to public feel- 
ing, which neither k paftial inveatlgation, nor an ioef- 
ficient tfoneetion of the exitting evils, will either 
silence or satiitfy;. Tbe game is on foot, ^he hpunds 
scent, and tbe piiey must pe run down* ^Tothiog less 
than a speedy aad amfde redress of notorious, and even 
acknowledged wrongi, will tranqntlltze the restlessness 
of an ap^iious and a^eniive nation, upon a point of 
such serious importance. Tbo much light has already 
been thrown upon the 31 deeds -of Tniistees apppiptcd 
for t^e administration of Charitable Fun4s, to allow 
either time to obscure their deformity or negligence to 
soften down their character. 

Gre^t, indeed, is the mass of evidence concentrated 
in the various Reports which have been tr^smitted 
frotti all parts of the country ; if, however, oi)e single 
fact yet remains unpublished, the disclpsvu^bf it be*^ 
comes a duty. Impressed with this conviction, I for- 
ward you a brief statement of the measures adppted by 
the Corporation of Northampton, with rea)ect to the 
application of a charitable be(juest, ^which bas enabled 
them not onl^ to exercise powers never conteipoJated 
by the founder, but qippsed and rq>ugpant to all the 
sounder principles of honesty arid independence. 

Allow pie to observe, before entering into the detail, 
that tbf proceedings of tKis Corporatipn are (I will not 
add studiously) involved in a mystery so dark and im- 
penetrable/ that the most active ingenuity and perse- 
vering industry have failed in an attempt to pierce the 
.almost '* palpable obscure,'* and that the few facts coU 
lected in this communication were \yith di/ficuky ck- 
brted from the unwilling Aldermen, whose appearance^ : 
was deemed necessary, tluring the late contest fyr the 
fiepuesenti^tibn of die Borough, to disqualify the v^t^s 
qif several feleaors. 

The notorious Thomas a Becket was the founder of 
one or more Charities in the town of Northanipton, 
and either in his life time directed, or by his wm be- 
queathed, an annual sum of thirty pounds to be distri- 
buted among the poor of that town, When duestiopcd 
as to the particular objects pf tliis Charity, the Alder- 
men suted that they were ignorant of any restriction 
in its administration;, and although the poor were e;^- 
pvessly selected by die grant qr oequest, they had uni- 
formly distributed it to those whom they considered 
deserving characters ; and more than one Gentleman 
obtserved, that at vari#is times they had bestowed por- 
tions of the sum upon such of their own servants who 
had demeaned themselves . with propriety. Thus have 
the Corporation assumed the poM^r of disregarding the 
intention of the founder ; — an assumption which the 
grand Council of the narion alone is justified in ipakihg; 
—of neglecting' tlie rightful claimants and designated 
ohiectR of the Charity, and constituting at pfcasure 
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LETTER, 8tc^ 



My Dbar Pkibnd, 

I HAVE resolved to throw together itt 
a letter, several facts and observation^ respect- 
ing the Abuse of Charities, and espiecially res- 
pecting^ the bill, which as Chairman of the 
Education Committee, I introduced into Parlia- 
ment last session. I prefer this mode of bring- 
ing the matter before the public, to making a 
statement in my place ; because I shall *in my 
own justification be under the necessity of 
touching upon several things personal to myself, 
and which I should therefore most unwillingly 
obtrude upon the House, v(4iose kind indulgencei 
as I often experience it, I am very reluctant to 
abuse» It seems also material, that the subject 
should be fairly laid before the Country without 
waiting for the meetihg of Parliament, Which 
may not take place until after Christmas. 

Whoever has been permitted by the courtesy 
of the House, or authorised by the appointment 
of a Committee to undertake the management 
cf liny iinportant legislative measure, is respon* 
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- sible in the first instance for its snccess ; and if 
he has, by influence which he could not resist, 
been prevented from pursuing his object in his 
own way, he owes to himself the duty of shew- 
ing to whom the^blame of the failure belongs. 
Yet I hardly think I should have been induced 
to give this explanation in the present case, had 
the comp^iratively insignificant question of my 
own conduct been alone involved in it. My 
belief is, that great as the errors are which 
have been committed, some good may yet be 
attained by directing the public attention to 
the proceedings under the Act; while, at all 
events, the defects of that measure, and of 
the steps already taken to execate it, can only 
be supplied by a full discussion of the whole 
subject. 

I believe ;thiere never was a measure brought 
forward with miore deliberation than the Bill for 
inquiring into the abuse of charitable funds. The 
Education Committee of 1816, having observed 
many instances of malversation and of negli- 
gence in the management of such property, re- 
commended a parliamentary commission, as the 
most effectual and economical mode -of bring- 
ing to light the still more numeroifs cases of 
abuse which every one suspected to exist. In 
1817, the Committee again met; but my illness 
prevented it from doing more than repeating the 
. recommendation of the former report. We^ 
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knew well enough that a bill might easily have 
been carried through Parliament during the re- 
maining part of the session ; but sufficient time 
for maturing the details of the measure was 
wanting, and we felt the propriety of avoiding 
every thing like rashness^ even at the risk of 
being charged with procrastination. As soon as 
we were again appointed^ last March, we ap- 
plied ourselves to the subject of the Bill, and 
its introduction being recommended in our re- 
port, I was instructed to move for leave to 
bring it in. I did so early in April. Every 
day's inquiries in the Committee demonstrated 
the necessity of the measure, and threw light 
upon its details. Skilful professional men as- 
sisted me in preparing the Bill ; it underwent a 
minute discussion above stairs ; it was then com- 
municated to His Majesty's Ministers and to the 
law officers of the Crown; and, as there was 
reason to apprehend that the principal opposi- 
tion to it would be made in the Lords, it was. 
submitted to the highest legal authority in that 
House, as well as to the Secretary of State for 
the home department, to whose province, I was 
informed, the subject in an especial manner ap- 
pertained. About ten weeks elapsed from its 
. introduction to the* passing of the Act ; the 
whole time being occupied in discussing its 
provisions, and in altering almost every part of 
them again and again. I believe it was printed 
not fewer than six times. 



'■ If th^ fraitters of the measure caBtiot be ae- 
ciised of rashness or impatience* so neither are 
they liable to the charge of party-feeling or of 
undue prepossession in favour of their o^n views. 
The Committee) composed of above forty mem- 
bers taken indiscriminately from all parts of the 
house, have agreed in every matter that has 
come before them from the first day of their 
appointment in 1816. I do not recollect a 
single instance of a division. Of coui^se, as 
always happens in committees^ the regular at- 
tendance was confined to a few upon whom the 
labour chiefly devolved; but these were for the 
most part gentlemen who differ with me in 
politics; and a constant communication being 
maintained between those who took an active 
part in the inquiry and those who attended but 
seldom, the least dissension among us would 
have led to an immediate assembly of the greater 
.part of our numbers. I have therefore a right 
to assume that a real and complete unanimity 
prevailed among us in all our proceedings. . 
, Having the fortune to take an active part 
In the political business of parliament, and to be 
involved in its irontests, 1. was peculiarly so- 
licitous to avoid every thing that, might seem 
to proceed from party attachments or dislikes. 
For a proof of this, I appeal to those members of 
Bis Majesty's government with whom I had the 
honour of communicating from time to time; and 



I am coDfident they will admit that I received 
every sug<restion of theirs with the greatest 
jrespt^ct. Indeed the changes which I adopted 
a^ their desire, sufficiently prove that, if I am 
liable to any charge, it is to the imputation of 
havinsr surrendered too many of the provisions 
origmally made in the Bill. It \h material that 
a few of these changes should here be men* 
tioned. 

As the Bill at first stood, the Commissioners 
were to be named in it. The Ministers pro- 
posted that the appointment should be vested 
ip the Crown ; that is in themselves. To this 
important alteration the Committee with extreme 
reluctance submitted rather than assented. We 
were aware that upon the ^fitness of the persons 
selected to carry on the inquiry its success 
mainly depended. We had before us the ex- 
amples of the Commissions of Public Ac- 
counts, and of Naval and Military Inquiry, from 
which the country had derived the most signal 
benefits, chiefly, as we conceived, because the 
acts establishing those Boards had nominated the 
members who were to form them. No private 
selection of Commissioners, how conscientiously 
soever it might be performed, could give the 
same security against improper or inefiScient 
appointments. Without accusing the Minister 
to whose department it belonged, of so foul a 
erime as a wilful prostitution of patronage in 



this most delicate matter, we felt tliat all men 
in high office, are beset by applicants; thai they 
most frequently trust to others for their infor- 
mation as to individual merit ; and that private 
friendships often blind very respectable persons 
in the reports vi^bich they make or the suits 
which they prefer. We could not indeed be- 
lieve that the Secretary of State was capable 
of chosing men whom the place might suitf 
rather than those suited to the place ; that he 
could shut his eyes to the claims of acknow- 
ledged merit, and prefer unknown persons 
backed by powerful supporters; or that, instead 
of regarding their fitness for the new office, 
he should bestow the salary as the wages of 
former service* Least of all did a suspicion 
ever enter our minds that care might knowingly 
and wilfully be taken to avoid those men, whose 
zeal for the cause, and whose habits of inves* 
tigation gave a certain pledge that all abuses 
would be sifted to the bottom, and that the 
guilty would in no station be spared. Yet we 
were afraid that a certain degree of carelessness 
or easy goodnature, the almost necessary at- 
tendant upon official habits, might be shewn in 
the selection; and that he whom we were willing 
to believe incapable of voluntarily converting into 
a job the most sacred part of his patronage, or of 
taking precautions to screen the enormous delin- 
queqcy of robbing the poor^t might from im^ 



p^ect information and in the hurry of a bnsy 
department, chuse Commissioners far less adapt- 
ed to the objects of the Act than those upon 
whose fitness a publick decision by the voice 
of Parliament should be pronounced. To assist 
the Legislature in making this selection, we had 
applied ourselves with much attention in the 
Committee, canvassing with perfect freedom the 
qualifications of many gentlemen who were at 
difierent times offered to our notice. And we 
were prepared to propose a list, in which was to 
be found the name of no one connected, how- 
ever remotely, with any of ourselves. I may add, 
as far as regards myself, that all but one were of 
political connexions adverse to my own ; that I 
was upon a footing of intimacy with none of 
' them ; and that one gentleman, of undeniable 
qualifications having been proposed, I desired 
his name might be no more mentioned, as he hap- 
pened to b^ a near relation of mine. Some per- 
sons, whose opinions I highly respect, deemed that 
we acted unwisely in abandoning this main point 
of the nomination. But we only gave it up when 
we found the ministers determined to oppose 
the Bill, unless they were allowed to name the 
Commissioners. We still trusted that the power 
would not be abused; and we looked to the 
wholesome contrpul of Parliament and . the 
public for a security that the wor^ would bf 



done Mnih dillgdnce^ ttpon whoimoever it might 
devolve. 

The neict th^uge of importance, related to 
the quorum. The whole excellence of the 
meftsnre consisted in the ambulatory nature of' 
the Board; because, beside the great saving of 
expense, unless the Commissioners repaired to 
the spot, it was quite vain to expect an effectual 
inv^tigation of the various particulars relating 
to local abuses. But, as the pei*formance of 
tbisr dtrty would be both cumbrous and endless, 
if the whole Commissioners were to go round 
the country in a body, it was provided that they 
should divide themselves into bodies of two 
each, and that fdur boards should thus at the 
same time carry on the inquiry, with an expe- 
dition greatly accelerated, and with a salutary 
rivalship among themselves. The Ministers in' 
thef House of Lords, changed the quorum from 
two to <Aree, and left the vrhole number of 
C<»nmissioners eiffktf as before ; thus reducing 
the number of Boards from /bur to two, and 
leaving two Commissioners wholly unemployed. 
As it is perfectly well Jkndwn, even to beginners 
in arithmetic, that eight is not divisible by 
three^ I am reduced to the necessity of sus- 
j^ctit^g ihat the authors of thid change have no 
serious intention that the Board shall ever be 
^vided at afl; and that they itieaii to nlake the^ 
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Gommissioners proceed by written idterrc^- 
tories sent to different parts of the country. . It 
ia already stated out of doors that such a plan 
has been formed ; I can obly say, that it must 
render the whole inquiry a perfect mpckery; 
and the labours of the last session, for the cor* 
rection of abuses, will have end^d in adding 
one of peculiar grossQcss to the former number, 
by the creation of about a dozen sinecure places. 
An addition wsis proposed by His Majesty's 
Ministers, which we cheerfully adopted, regard- 
ing it as an improvement. They suggested the 
propriety of naming six honorary Commissioners, 
who might form a superintending and central 
body, to advise and to regulate the proceedings 
of the whole. The personages who were pro* 
posed to fill this department, united to, great 
weight in the country, commanding talents and 
confirmed habits of business. I need only mention 
the Speaker, Sir W. Grant, the Marquis of 
LansdowQ, Lord Grenvilie, and the Bishop of 
London, to justify the satisfaction experienced 
by the Committee at this part ot\the arrange- 
ment. It seemed even to furnish a seourity 
against the consequence of any defects in the 
choice of the stipendiary Commissioners; and 
some whose confidence in the measure had been 
i^haken by that choice being left in the Crown, 
felt it revive when they were told that .such 
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men as I have named, woald at all events tw 
placed at the bead of the department. 

^he changes made in the powers ef the Con^ 
inisstoners were as important as the alteratimis 
in the eonstractfon of the Board. They were 
deprived of all aathwity to prosecute their to* 
qnrries, unless by the consent of every person 
whom it might be necessary to examine; and 
they were only permitted to carry on even this 
ineffectual investigation, into a class of abuses 
neither the most liumerons nor the most flagrant 
It seems hardly credible that any men affecting 
to have at heart the great objects of the Bill, 
shonld have so crippled its powers and narrow^ 
ed its 4)bjects. Nevertheless^ soch I lament to 
say is the vund^iable fact. In the first place^ 
as to the powers-^^-We had originally given 
the Commissioners the same authority which 
rendered the Naval and Military inquines so 
effectual. Imagining that persons concerned 
in any abuse might be unwilling to give evi- 
dence against themselves^ or to produce 
documents which made them liable to refund 
large balances due to the poor, we bad 
armed the Commissioners with the power of 
compelling the production of papers, and 
obliging every one to answer soch questions 
as did not criminate himself. The ministers in 
the House of Lords peremptorily insisted upon 
this provii^ion beisg struck out. They said it 
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harrii^bat why should any one complain 
of being forced to do what it is every one*» duty 
to dOf Mid what no one can refuse to do unless 
with the design of concealiag some midveiaattion? 
They nepreaeoted it as indelicate to Tespectabie 
trostees^^-^Hit ean any respectable trustee com* 
{dain of heiag catted upon to disclose the par* 
tioufatrs of his conduct in the execution of his 
trust? They described it hs unoonstitutioaal-'*-^ 
yet the same powers are possessed by all courts^ 
even by commissioners of banknipt. They called 
ftunpreeedented~-yet they themselves, when ia 
oftoe with a truly jgreat minister, the renown 
of whose naval exploits alone eclipses the glory 
of ins civil administration^ had lumiidied the 
pvecedeirt which we followed ; had palssed the 
v«ry act from which we copied verbatim the clause 
in oor Bill. They attempted, indeed, to escape 
firom this dilemma by various ooilet& My 
Lord Chancellor said that he bad always disape* 
proved of that pTovtsion in lord 8t; Viacentfs 
act ; yet he suffered it to pass without a division^ 
wrA was^ with my Lord ijjilenboronghi the prin«- 
eipal advocate of the measure. My lord ^d^ 
mouth contented himself with observing, that 
many persons had objected to lord St. Yin- 
centos bill; bat assuredly his Idrdsh^ then 
minister in the House of Ccmimons, was not of 
the number; for he strenuously defended it 
against Mr. Canning, who alone, of the present 
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cabinet, opposed it. A feeble effort was made t# 
distinguish the objects of the two inquiries. 
But as to their importance — can any one main- 
tain that the expenses of the dock-yards, de* 
mand more rigorous investigation than the dis* 
posal of funds destined by benevolence for the 
relief of wretchedness ; or that the conduct of the 
person who uses a sqjn of the public money, with- 
out authority and then replaces it, shall be sifted 
by every means of examination which can wring 
the truth from interested reluctance j while he 
who pockets thousands a year belonging to the 
poor, shall only be invited to disclose the state 
of his accounts in order that his undue gains 
may cease, and his past accumulations be re- 
funded ? Then as'to the nature of the two in- 
quiries — can it be contended that the power of 
examining all private merchants* accounts, in 
substance possessed by the Naval commissioners, 
was less liable to abuse, or in itself less vexatious, 
than the power of examining the accounts of 
trustees, filling a public office ? As for the clamour 
excited against the clause respecting title-deeds, 
no one who had read our bill could be de- 
ceived by it for a moment ; because the possessor 
of a deed was only obliged to produce it, in case 
It related wholly to the charity ; if any other 
matter whatever was contained in it, he was al- 
lowed to produce a copy of the part relating to 
the charity. 
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All oar ar^aments^ however, were unavailing:. 
It was resolved that the Commissioners should 
have no powers ; and what is very remarkable, 
the Bill had been suffered to pass through all itd 
stages in the Commons without any objection 
being made to this essential part ; although 
Mr. Canning and others had given notice 
of an opposition, and were present at all 
the debates upon it. The alteration was re- 
served for the Upper House, where one of the 
ministers proposed it, and none of his colleagues 
objected. 

The objects of the Bill were as materially 
limited, as the powers of the Commissioners had 
been crippled. 

First, they were prohibited from inquiring 
generally into the State of Education, although 
a great saving both of time and expense 
to the public would have been effected by al- 
lowing them to make that inquiry >vhen they 
visited any district for other purposes. 

Secondly, they were no longer to examine 
abuses of all charities, but only of those connected 
with the education of the poor. A most unfortu- 
nate change in the constitution of the Board — 
for every one was aware how many malversations 
existed in charitable institutions wholly uncon-^ 
nected with education, and it was obviously a 
more natural, as well as more economical course 
^ proceeding, to authorise the Commissioners to 
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look into tkese at the same time that they were 
Examining the others, than to send one aek of 
fonetkmarieB ^' investigate school charities, 
and then dispatch a second body to go over 
the same gromid, in wder to see what the 
ibrmer had been ordered to overiook. 

The instruction under which the committee 
fcted) confined its inquiries to chanties cob-« 
neeted with education. Netertbeless, we had 
accidentally been made acquainted with abuses 
^ a "very gross description in oAer cfauritiesy 
which the powers of the Commission as now re^ 
stricted cannot reach. We found that one Cor- 
poration' in Hampshire, entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of estates worth above £2000 a year 
imibe use of the poor, let them for 2 or £300 
QU fines, and would give no account of the 
inanjaer^ in which those fines were applied. 
The same body, it was stated, employed a sum 
of money confided to it for charitable purposes, 
in payment of its own debts. At Mere, in Lin- 
colnshire, is an endowment for a Warden and 
poor brethren of a very anci ent date. The wardea 
^ukd his lessees seem to be well provided for, 
what(Btv«r may be the lot of the brethren ; the 
estate consists of 6fi0 acres, five miles from 
lincelfi ; it is let far only half-a-guinea an acre, 
though it paya neither tythe nor poor's rate; 
and £24 a year ia the whole sum allotted to the 
poor boetbren; The Bishop of the Diocese 
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ifl both patron and visitor; he has giten the 
Wdrdenship to his nephew; and the former 
Warden resigned it upon being promoted bj 
the same prelate to a living in his gift. Tht 
aoii of that right reverend person is master of 
Spital Hospital in the same county. Besides 
other leaded property, he is in possession pf one 
estate worth 6 or £700 a year in right of hit 
office ; and all that he pays to the poor is £27..4«. 
to four, or five pensioners. At Wellingborough, 
in Northamptonshire, there are lands belonging to 
difierent charities, of which only one is connected 
with education ; a short time ago they were let 
for £68, although worth near £j 100; and the trus* 
tees at one period enjoyed the leases. In the pa^ 
rish of Yeovil in Somersetshire, there are estates 
possessed by trustees, and destined to four different 
charities^ one only of which is a school. Limited 
aa the Comtnissiouers> now are, they may es>* 
amine those trustees as to one part of tbdr trust ( 
but they must order them to be silent as to the 
other three. They may inspect the deeds and 
accounts relating to the school revenue, but they 
must suddenly shul^ the book when they perceive 
any mention of the other charities. And yet 
all the four seem to have been equally abused. 
An estate worth £700 a year only educates seven 
or eight boys; lands valued at. 11 or £1200 a 
year only affuxl a wretched pittance to sixteen 
paupers; and property worth £150 a year 
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is let for £2. Is. 4df., chiefly to the trastees 
themselves. There are two estates belonging; 
to the poor of Croydon, which ought to bring 
between 1000 and £1500 a year, and yet are 
worth nothing from being badly let on 00 
years* leases; but into this the Commissioners 
must not look, when they go to examine the 
abuses in the Hospital, because those estates are 
unconnected with education. In that Hospital 
itself, they will find but little within their juris- 
diction ; it is, indeed, full of abuse ; but only 
a small portion of the charity belongs to the 
school, and even that is protected from inquiry by 
the appointment of a visitor— which leads me to 
the next head of exemption. 

Thirdly, among charities connected with edu* 
cation, there was introduced a large clas& of excep- 
tions, comprehending, not only the Universities 
and the public schools down to Rugby, but gene- 
rally all charities having special ^ visitors, go- 
** vernors or overseers." Now it happens that 
almost every considerable charity is subject to 
special visitation; consequently what remains 
for the operations of the Commissioners li6s 
within a sufficiently^ narrow compass. 

This last alteration of the Bill, we justly 
viewed as a matter of extreme regret. For of 
the many instances of gross abuse, which had 
come to our knowledge, and some of which 
will be seen in the evidence now made public, 
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thinre was hardly oiie which this clause did not 
withdraw from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioBiers. Thus Pocklingr^on school, with a large 
revenue* had been su£Sered to fall into decay, so 
that only one boy was taught, and the room 
converted into a saw-pit^ ; yet it has visitors, (St. 
John^s College^ Cambridge,) who, probably 
frMs ignorance of the evil, had taken no step 
to correct it before last winter* So, the 
property of the Huntingdon school is grossly 
misapplied ; the land is let to accommodate the 
trustees, and is made the means of supporting 
a political interest in that borough ; yet the cha« 
rity has visitors in the persons of some of those 
very trustees, who are thus by the exemption in 
the Act, secured against all inquiry. It should 
seem too, that St. Bees school is equally 
exempted* But that its afiatrs merit investi- 
gation clearly s^pears by the evidence ; for we 
there find that leases of its land werte granted 
kt a remote period, for 1000 years at a very low 
fixed rentf ; that at a more i^ecent date, the valu* 
able minerals were leased at a mere trifle 
(£.$. 14s.) for die term of 8 or 000 years, to one 
of the trustees ; that one of the ^present trustees 

* An attempt was made to deny this ; but it seems to be the 
Wtelt of the evidence takea together. At any rate, it is ad- 
nitteiip thai the proper school-room was wholly disused, 
except for keeping lumber aad working materids. 

t The rent is about <£100, the value of the tenements 
>eing above ^8000 a yean 
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now enjoys the lease } and that a decided majority 
of the others are clergymen, holding livings 
under him, and supporting him in his management 
of the concern. As none of them has made ^ 
any attempt to set aside a lease which every 
one must perceive to be utterly void, and as. one 
of their uumber has expressed his apprehensions 
of engaging in a contest v^ith so powerful 
an adversary, it may be presumed that such 
considerations alone could deter them from per« 
forming what was obviously their duty to the 
charity ; and the infei^ence is irresistible, that 
this was exactly a case which dems^nded the 
interposition of the Commissioners. Certain 
^states devised for the purposes of educatioii at 
Aeading, appear to have been let as late as 181 1 
for nearly the same rent that they fetched in 
Charles the Second's reign. It k now considera^ 
bly raised; but some of the lands seem still to 
be much underlet; at any rate an inquiry would 
be highly beneficial where such negligence ap- 
pears so recently to have prevailed : yet all 
examination is precluded by the proviso; for 
there is a special visitor. The hospital at 
Croydon founded by Archbishop Whitgift is 
protected from investigation by a similar ap- 
pointment; but the evidence plainly shewsi 
that all is not right there. The ' estates are 
valued by the surveyor of the house itself at 
£2,67a a year; yet they are let for £860;> 
and down to 1812 they fetched no more thaa 
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£336. A free school too, is specially appointed 
to be kept for all the inhabitants of Croydon j 
but none has within the memory of man been 
taught, although the master receives his emolu* 
ments, teaching another school for his own pro- 
fit, and although the inhabitants have establish- 
ed a seminary upon the new plan to give edu- 
cation at their own expence to the poor of the 
place, in the very school-room which Archbishop 
Whitgift devised for their gratuitous instruction. 
These abuses, I verily believe, are unknown to 
the distinguished prelate who is visitor of the 
hospital. Whoever fills his station in the church, 
has, beside the ordinary functions of his pro- 
vince, the superintendence of a vast number of 
charitable institutions in various parts of the 
kingdom ; and it is quite impossible that his eye 
should be always fixed upon the abuses which 
silently creep' into each. Until they are de- 
nounced to him, he must of necessity be igno« 
raikt of their existence, and the office of accuser 
is a thankless one at the best. The visitatorial 
power is only put in motion at stated periods ; 
and even then^ if no one comes forward to com-^ 
plain, credit is naturally given to the members 
of the corporation for doing their duty and 
obeying the statutes. But on the other hand^ 
the assistance of such a body as the Commis- 
sioners in supplying the want of accusers, and 
in discoveiing latent abuses, is precisely that 

d2 
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which a coDseientiooft visitor would desire. H0 
can feel no jealousy of any encroachment upoii 
his rights, fpr the^ remain as before ; the only 
difference is, that he Has now to exercise his 
office with a more perfect knowledge of the 
matters within his jurisdiction, the inquiries of 
the Commissioners having brought tp his notice 
all the points to which his superiiitending poweir 
should be directed for the purposes of reformat 
tion. I think we have a right to assume that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury viewed the Bi)l in this, 
its true light, from the very liberal and candid 
support which His &race wap pleased to give k. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more groundless than 
the jealousy which appears to have been raised 
by it in other quarters. In what respect could 
the proeeedings of the CooiiiiaissioDers interfere 
with any person*s functions, whether as trustee 
or as visitor ? They were only empowered to ' 
inquire and to report ; to discover abuses, and 
to lay them before Fiarliament and the country. 
Here their authority ended : they coald make 
po order whatever for correcting the mismanage'^ 
ment which they detected, were it ever so glaring. 
To search for th6 evil, and expose it to thelight^ 
was their whole office; the remedy was reserved 
for Pari anient, i£ it required legislative inter* 
ference > but in the first instance^ it was left to the 
parties themselves whose conduct had been mr 
ve^tigated, and if they failed to amend liieip: 
ways, the visitors were unquestionably entitled 



<o interpose as if the ^ct bad never ptssed. 
To describe the Commissioners as coming 
into conflict with the visitors, was a gross 
misrepresentation of the powers and lune- 
iions of both. Yet it ivas entirely upon this 
misrepresentation, that the clause exempting 
.charities specially visiied vfm bnilft. The pre<* ' 
text that it ^as authorised by the example of 
the Statute of Elizabeth, is utterly unfounded. 
The commissioners of Charitable Uses, under 
that act, have powers which would interfere di^ 
rectly with those of special visitors; for they 
are npt merely to investigate, but to make orders 
and decrees ; they are in fact t# sit as a courts 
and they are entitled to try is^sues of fact by a 
jury. The clause exempting chariti€)s specially 
visited from their jurisdiction, was therefore ne^ 
jcessary to preserve the visitatorial power ac- 
cording to the founder's intentions. But what 
founder ever dreamt of preventing any inquiry 
from being made into the state of his charity ? 
What founder could, were he alive to see it, be 
otherwise than gratified by an investigation, 
the result of which can have, no possible ten- 
dency, b^t that of enabling the visitor appointed 
byhimselfto exercise with full eipect, the powecs 
of superintendence conferred by him for tho 
express purpose of correcting all abuses iq . the 
trusts cre^ed by his foundation? 

I have mentioned a £pw instances of abuses 
brought to light by the labpws of the Cornt* 



mittee, all growing ap to maturity in charities 
which have special visitors, and which the 
Commissioners are bound to overlook by virtue 
of the exemptions introduced into the Bill, 
It may perhaps be thought that these have 
been already examined, and that our report, 
with respect to them at least, will be sufficient 
to produce a speedy reform. But I cannot quite 
indulge in this hope. We had not the means of 
sifting those cases to the bottom : we plainly per- 
ceived that much remained to be investigated 
in each. Thus, the sums to be refunded by the 
Yeovil trustees severally, we had no means of 
tracing. We were equally unable to ascertain 
how much in value of the St. Bees school 
property remained in the hands of the noble 
lord, who. sustains in his own person the 
double character of trustee and lessee. It was 
in like manner impossible to estimate the ar- 
rears due to the poor from the worthy magis-? 
trates of Huntingdon, and the noble family 
whose political interest in that borough has been 
founded upon the misapplication of the charity 
estates. Nor did we see, in the past conduct of 
any of those parties, the slightest reason to expect 
that the publication of our report would of itself 
have the immediate effect of restoring the poor 
to their rights. On the contrary, an extra- 
ordinary pertinacity had been evinced by them 
all, in defence of their actual possessions, and in 
resisting every investigatioa of their titles. 
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' Besides^ there is every reason to believe that 
ftbuses of a similar description, \i^hich we had 
not time to investigate, exist in all parts of the 
country. The parochial returns to onr circu- 
lar letters, have brought cases to our know- 
ledge, which no Board sitting in London 
could examine within a moderate period of 
time. Other abuses omitted in those returns 
may be reasonably supposed to prevail ; and let 
it be observed that the probability of abuses 
existing in any charity, is by no means di- 
minished by the circumstance of a special visitor 
having been appointed. In general, the visitor . 
resides at a distance ; he is most commonly an 
official person with other duties to engage him, as 
the Bishop of the diocese^ or the Head of a 
House at one of the Universities ; he is usually 
directed to visit once in so many years; and if no 
term is specified, he is only by law obliged to visit 
every third year; above all, the exemption in^the 
Statute of Ellizabeth,lias increased the probability 
of mismanagement in such charities, by prevent- 
ing them from ever being examined by a Com- 
mission of Charitable Uses ; while a great pro* 
portion of the other charities have undergone 
this investigation once or twice since their 
foundation. Now, the transference of the pro^ 
viso from the Statute^ of Elizabeth to the present 
Act, has precisely the effect of confinii^g the in* 
quiries of the Commissioners to those charities^ 
most of which have already been examined ; and 
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oiFmakittigr theoi fmm over 4ho8e whicli hare never 
before been looked into, except by their visitors. 
IfiUiy persons shoiiM still conceive that the eye 
of the visitor is sufficient, I vroald beseech them 
to consider two thingps— the slowness with which 
the knowledg'e of the evil reaches him, and the 
risk of bis requiring superintendence himself* 
Abuses are generally speaking of slow growth ; 
they creep into public in^itntions with a sure 
pace, indeed, if unchecked, but they move on by 
degrees ; and those who are constantly habituated 
to see their progrens, become accustomed to it, 
and cease to think of it. Tiiese, however, are 
chi^y the persons on whom the visitor must rely 
for his information ; and, even where the change 
is more rapid and the abuse more glaring, men 
who live, on the spot are not likely to court the 
odious office of accusing their neighbours. The 
grand difference betwe^i the visitor and the 
Commissioners is that the former, for the most 
part will only examine where there is a charge ; 
whereas the latter are to eicamine at all events, 
and to find out wliether there be ground for com* 
plaining although nobody may have actually 
preferred a complaiut. Then what security have 
we against negligence or connivance in the 
visitors themselves ? Quisenstodiet ipsos custodes P 
True, the founders have intrusted them with the 
floperintendance ; but, where no visitation is ap- 
pointed, the founders have reposed an entire con- 
fidence in the trustees ; and yet no one has ever 



contended thxdtkey sboaid be exempt from the 
inquiries of the GommissioDers ? What good 
reason then can be assigned for investigating 
abases eboimftt^d wholly by trustees, and sparing 
those comnritted by trnsfees and visitors jointly P 
St. John's Ocrftege is visitor of Pockiingtoa 
school; for years the gross perversion of itis 
ample revetraes, known to all Yorkshire, had 
never penetrated into Cambridge. The Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as 
well as the superintendence of Spital chanty ; 
yet they allow the Warden, son of their Diocesan, 
to enjoy the produce of large estates, devised 
to him in trust for the poor of two parishes as 
well as of the hospital, while he only pays a few 
pounds to four or five of the latter.^ The Bishop 
himself is patron and visitor of. Mere, and per- 
mits the Warden, his nephew (for whom he made 
tha vacancy by promoting his predecessor) to 
enjoy or undetiet; a considerable trust estate^ 
.paying: only <£.24 a year to the poor« The evi-; 
deuce shews that the visitors of ihe^ Huntingdon 
Hospital are the parties jchiefly concerned ia 
misapplying its funds — being themselves trus* 
tees^rr^oocupying the charity lands for trifling 

* The Rev. Incanbent states, that there a|re np poor in 
Spital ; but the endowment is in favor of the ** parish poor 
of Little Carlton and Skellitlgthorpe.'* the charge of mam* ' 
tfldtifttg Whom iippeaxi^from the Poor Abstract, to be from 
2t9,£aot«y6ir. {./ , ; • 
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rents — ^and using the estate lor eleetien fiorposes. 
I am rery far from asserting that the apparent 
>>^ligcDce of St. John*s GoUege, the a{)pareiit 
connivance of the Chapter and the Bishop^ and 
the apparent participation of the Corporators 
are incapable of explanation : hut at lea^t these 
facts shew the necessity of an inquiry into the 
condoct of visitors as well as trustees; while the 
akerations made in the Bill by his Majesty's 
Ministers^ shut out all inquiry, and prevent the 
public from receiving any explanation^ 
. The exception of which I have been speaking 
is the more to be lamented ; because the charities 
thus screened from the investigation of the Conb* 
missionerSy are in the ordinary course of eventi^ 
tnd as the law now stands, almost certain to 
escape every other inquiry. From the jnriiu 
diction created by the Statute of Blizttbelb, 
they are wholly exempted; and that of tibe 
Court of Chancery extends to them only in, a 
limited degree. Where futids have been mis- 
applied) the Court will interfere, notwithstand- 
mg the appointment of a visitor; biit then^ 
its interposition is confined entirely to : this 
breach of trust It will take no Qognizttnee^ 
whatever of any other neglect or misconduct 
on the part of the trustees. They may have 
pervert^ thei cl^arity^ tQ.purposes v^hoUy foreign 
tQthe Founder's in^irtioD; tl|<;y may bw^ s^f* 
fered the school to decay^ while tb? master 
reaped the profits j they-taiay, through foUy^ or 
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evett by deftigi)> baVe adopted itilbMUres caiihi* 
lated to ensure its ruin.^-r-StiU if tfaeitr be h speckll 
visUoiv iv^e n«glectft or Tiolntes \m duty,, pe^- 
^mittiti|^ Or abeitiug the miseonduct of tbfe 
.matiagerSi Cofirt!$ oC Equity, cjetonot entertain 
^tbe di/»ctisstQn of their proceedingsr, unless, tfab 
funds are directly misapplied* Thus. I take it 
tabe clear, that neitbear Whitgift's hospitd nor 
iPocklington.schooljXonld bave been examined 
by iofonnatidn or petition to the Lord Chahcelbr, 
although large revenues are expended, * in th^ 
oqe case, ppon the ieduteatioh of a single child, 
•nd ih the other, to make a comple^e^ sine<{uf e 
for tbe master. In the case 6f'ii. richly en^ 
^ejwed school at Berkhamstead,, his LordsHi|^ 
admiit^ that he could not interfdre, althpufb 
he saw :%he master teaching, only one boy and tbe 
nsh^r living in Hamp^faire^. But even asr to di- 
reoLilireacfaes of trust, a court of equity affordft 
most inadequate means of inquiry* . No prudent 
man iv^U easily be induced to iuTolve biuiaeifiin 
a Chanceify ^uit, wbei^e. Ins privaie interestsr ore 
at $tak$. To expect that any one will do so from 
tbe love of ju^tice^ and a sense of dutyrtoward^ 
the pikblie, is ia all but, a few extraordinary 
cases tifuly cbin^ricaL Nor wiU the filets dis- 

* 2 Ves* and SeameSt 138. His Lordship was obliged to 
decree the money feeeived' for'fines, then about jCSOOOy to 
the matter aad ualM^ri aocoi^itig' to ithe foundation, leaviojf 
lib^rcondact in oMice lo be examined' by the visito^ 
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-ddsed in the Committee's Report, tend to lessen 
;tbis very natural dislike of snch proceedings. We 
there find the parish officers of Yeovil roined by 
their attempts to obtain justice for the poor; a 
Tespectdi)le solicitor and a clergyman in Hun- 
tingdon, expending large sums of their own 
money in the same pious work, and rewarded 
by the general contempt and even hatred of 
their fellow citizens; a worthy inhabitant of 
Croydon, exposed to every kind of vexation 
for similar exertions, and his coadjutor, falsely 
and maliciously indicted for perjury ; and, not 
fto multiply instances, the venerable Haatd- of a 
College at Oxford deterred from exposing the 
St. Beee cas^, by the dread of a conflict with 
his powerful colleague, before a tribanal where 
a long pnrse is as essential as a goodcaose. 
you, better than any man, are acquainted with 
the defects of this remedy; and yon are no less 
impartiar than competent to decide upon them. 
Elevated ta an eminence in the Court of Chan- 
cery, which no other advocate, perhaps; ever 
attained in any department of forensic life, 
yon can hardly be supposed to feel prejudice 
against its psoceedings. Yet to you I will ven- 
ture without: hesitation, to appeal; and I am 
confident you will admit that abuses which, are 
fated to flourish in the shade, until a suit in 
equity exposes, and a deipree eaUirpates them^ 
must live and grow until they work the rmn 
of the institutions to which they cling. 
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I tia?e now g'onethroQgh tbe principal changes 
which hi9 Majej)ty*8 Ministers thought proper to 
miike in the Bill; and when their magnitude is 
considered — ^when it is perceived how little of 
the original plan was left — when it is foand that 
the Commissioners were to be chosen by the 
Crown, deprived of the usaal powers of inquiry, 
and prevented from directing their attention to 
the objects which jnnost demanded investigation-— 
it will fiaturally be asked why the friends of the 
measure consented to accept of so mutilated a 
substitute for it; why they did not at once ap- 
peal to Parliament and the Country, from the 
decision of a Cabinet which had clearly shown 
, themselves unfriendly to all effectual exposiire^ 
of the abuses universally complained of? I must 
take upon myself, in common with several per- 
sons whose opinions I deeply respect, the re- 
sponsibility of having been willing to accept a 
law, the inadequacy of which we admitted, 
rather than allow the session to* pass without 
obtaining any thing at all. Various considera- 
tions influenced this decision. The manifest 
hostility to the whole measure, which appeared 
in the House of Lords, was not among the least 
of these. Vehemently opposed upon its prin- 
ciple by the chief law authorities, and aformida- 
ble1>ody of the prelates — feebly and reluctantly 
supported by the Ministers of the Crown— the Bill 
had been sent to a committee only by a majority 
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of one ; and some w1;k>. gave tbdr imoan tot its 
comuiitipeot^ in the hope apparttUy' of its 
com pleat mutilatipn, announced their intention 
to throw .it out on the third reading, whatever 
changes it might i^ndergo.; thus consenting to 
prolong its existenice for a moment, that they 
might first mangle what they were bent upon 
destroying. When it came out of the commit* 
tee, the amendments had indeed so entirely 
defeated the whole ol^ject in view, that no 
man, how great soever his wish to conoiliate and 
accommodate, could think of lending himself to 
the unworthy farce of passing such an Act* The 
Committee, upon learning the seope of those alte* 
rations, which left the Bill a mere dead letter ^^ 
agreed with me in resetting to. reject it, and 
proceed in the House of Commons by way of 
Address. There being very little reason, to doubt 
that the Address would be carried', the eriemies 
of the Bill in the Lords consented to; re^cemmit 

* The two provisiolis which principally tended to defeat 
ihe object of the Bill, and which were afterwards given up by 
iheir Lordships, were these : The Commissioner^ were only 
authorized to inquire into abuses respecting ^hich they had 
iBfornkatioii preriously laid before thetn up«»i odth ; nay, 
they could not sum^aon a witness without oath being fimt 
made, that he had material information to communicate. 
They were also prohibited from asking for any paper^ unless 
it wholly related to a separate charity, and where it con- 
tained other matter, they were not allowed to call for ex* 
tcadU or copies of tlie parte rdating to the cliarity.^ 
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it, to g^ire up several of their amendments, and 
to withdraw their opposition to the third read- 
ing. lK$uch betti^ the feelings entertained by 
the Lords towards the whole plan— *feelkiga ef 
whieh an adequate idea couid only he formed 
by a tiear obsserVer of the teiis^per in which it 
was discussed ; and so great being the difiiciilty 
of obtainmg the assent of their Lordslbp^ to 
the Inquiry, even crippled and confitied as it 
now 19.; we felt compelled to restaati«Aed witk 
the liitie we had thus reluctantly obtained from 
them, apprehensive that any other dowse might 
involve the two Houses in a serious difliirence.of 
opifiion, alike prejudicial to the public weal and 
to the success of the measure in question. Nor 
were we without hopes that the experience of 
the Act when put in force, might quiet the. un* 
founded ularms which prevailed among, their 
Lordships ; and prepare them i^r an eibtension of 
iti^ powers at a futore time. 

I must further mention as a reason for die line 
of conduct poi*sued, that we thought these wbm 
a mode of supplying indirectly the want of 
powers in the Commissioners. They would 
have an opportunity of reporling the names of 
ski persons who refjased to be examined, or to 
deliver up docnmenti^ in their possiession. ▲ 
dread of exposure to the suspicion which thia; 
concealment must create^ would^ probably in- 
duce- many trustees^ howev>er reluctant^ to obey. 
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the Cdmmissianers ; while those who obstinate- 
ly held out might be exatuioed by the Com- 
mittee on its reviva] next session* In like 
manner^ we presumed that the Reports of the 
Commissioners would direct the attention of the 
Committee to all charities with special visitors; 
, and that if Parliament persisted in refusing to 
subject these to the scrutiny of the new Board, 
the Committee might proceed, as it. had already 
begun, to examine them. Thus we conceived 
that the Act, with all its imperfections, would do 
some good in the mean time, and lead to still 
further benefits hereafter. Convinced of the 
necessity of a thorough investigation, we thought 
that the sooner a .beginning was made in it the 
better. Unable to get all we wished, we deem- 
ed it wise and prudent to take what we could 
get, and not impracticably reject the advantages 
within our reach, because they were less im^ 
portant than we looked for, and were entiUed 
to. An honest execution of the Act, «uch as it 
was, seemed to promise material beiiefits to the. 
country, provided the certain re-appointment of 
the Committee next session supported the Com-^ 
missionecs in the discharge of their duties, and 
supplied the. defects in their jurisdiction as well 
as in th^ir powers. But upon that revival, and, 
upon the good faith with, which the Act should 
be carried into effect both by the Ministers and 
the Board, every thing manifestly depended. 
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It is with great pain. that I now feel ray* 
self compelled by a sense of daty^ to .stat^ 
the disappointment of the expectations^ wjbiich 
in common with the rest of ^the Gprnmitl^Qe, X 
had entertained, that .His| Maje^y's Mii^fsters 
would faithfully discharge the tfii^st thiif ret 
posed in them. On ^so imp<;Mrtant a n^at^eri I 
cannot; allow consideratipns^of^,^ persQi^a|^;.nar 
ture to impose silence upon .m^, o^v ^p^ gjiialify 
the expression of an opinion ^hich I ha^^ ,ret 
luctantly. been forced to adopt, that a fall, ap4 
searching ex,posure of abases is not in the con^ 
templation of those who have issued the. Comr 
mission. It would .be acting from a false detir 
cacy towards individuals^ for whom in their 
privi^te capacity I can feel nothing but. respect* 
were I to abstain from frankly urging this com- 
plaint, and substantiating it by entering into 
particulars, how painful soever the jd0tail may 
prove to me. Before I proceed, let me. observe, 
that the attempts made to frustrate the Bill en- 
tirely i the great mutilation^ actually pep-formed 
upon it; the indisposition to pass, it even jn; the 
least efficient form — strongly indicated a dispo- 
sition unfavourable to the inquiry, and excited 
the vigilance if not the suspicions; of its friends 
towards the manner in which the powers con- 
ferred by it should be e;Kecuted. We are now 
to see whether those unfavourable impreBsions 
have been confirmed or removed^ 
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' If tlie first 'object of the ministers had been 
to render the Act as effectual as possible,' they 
wonld naturally have listened to the rfecom- 
mendation of the Committee in the formation of 
the Board. It was known to every person that 
the individny^s suggested by us, were selected 
Solely, beckuse they appeared to be the best 
qualraed for the oflScc;. No suspicion had for 
a ^moment existed in iaiiy quarter, indeed, the 
'composition of the Committee, made it impossi- 
ble to suspect, that party views had influenced 
tis iu the suggestion of a single name. At all 
events,* there would have been no impropriety 
in the noble Secretary of State conferritig with 
'some of us who had applied closely to the biisi- 
iiess; The prerogative of the Crown is not 
supposed to suffer, nor the dignity of its ministers 
«to b^ lowered, by freely communicating with 
members of the House* of Commons for 6ther 
|)urpose8. *' Where could have been the harm 
in consulting a Committee indiscriminately 
taken from till jparts of the House, upon a matter 
whieb had occupied ^o much of their attention f 
His lordship) thought otherwise ; of the gen- 
tlemen pointed out by us^ only two have been 
put in the Commission ; and these, I lifive 
reasoti to think, by no means through our re- 
commendation, but doubtless from the accident, 
a fortunate one for the public, of their having 
more favoured patrons. 
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Of <)ti|e otber paid, GosmmissiQiiers^ I have 
uod^stdfK^ that sQihe look forward to the duties 
of th^ office as quite compatible with those 
of ai {iH)»t 'laborious profession; while others are 
Wpposed to r^i^rd the existence of abuses 
generally, in any establishiuenti with an un- 
willing, if not incredulous mind. Nay, 1 have 
reason ; to believe, that one very respectable 
member of the board has publicly professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of the 
poor is symptomatic of Jacobinism* Exclusive 
devcAion to professional vocations, is a meri- 
torious, frame of mind; but does not perhaps 
very naturally point a man out as fit for a second 
occupation. A fond disposition to find every 
thing right in our political system ; an aversion 
to believe in. the existence of defects; a proneness 
to charge, with disaffection those who spy 
them out ; a tendency to suspect all who busy 
themselves for the poor as influenced by sinister 
motives, and even. as contrivers of political mis- 
chief,— -these, for aught I know may be praise- 
worthy feelings; or amiable weaknesses; or 
excusable mistakes; and far be it from me 
to think the worse of any man who is ho- 
nestly influenced by what may seem the 
least rational of such propensities. But then 
I must take leave to think that they form 
very indifferent qualifications for sitting at a 
Board>the object of which is to pry into abuses^ 

f2 
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to expose erron and malvereatioiiSi and'to dra^ 
forth to puUic view, those who have robb^ Ae 
poor of their tights. Persons under the inflnenee 
of such impressions will enter upon their inqui* 
Isttorial . functions with 'a disposition to fyA 
ground of justification rather than of eharg((^ 
will reluctantly open their eyes to truths which 
thwart their favorite prejudices; and feel de^ 
sirous that their inquiries should ^nvt^ of 
exaggeration the statements now before ^ 
public. 

That the choice of niy lord Bidmoutih hiift 
been guided by this consideration, or by an^ 
wish to quiet the fears of charitable trustees, 
I am far from asserting ;* on the contrary, I 
tather believe, that the usual motives may have 
influenced the appointments, favor towards 9i<- 
milarity of political sentiments,- and the wish to 
oblige political connexions. But it sejemsiinpos- 
sible to maintain that his lordship passed over oer^ 
taia names by mere accident. These oniiesioM 
require further notice as throwing light upon 
the spirit in which the ministers are executing 
the Act. ; . 

The Committee bad in their Report strongly 
recommended to the ' attention of Parliament, 
and of the ministers, two professional gentlemen 
to whose Voluntary asi&istance they had hedb 
' greatly indebted during the course of their - ia- 
'•quiries. I allude to Mr. Parry and Mr- K-oe^ 
Of their eminent qualifications to fill the place 
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of OoramissiM^rs every ene whd attended to om 
proceedings was aware. Tte ease of Mt .^Pavry 
was indeed, ^ pecuKarly strong* It iMtppened 
tbat he had for somte years demoted himself |nrt^ 
vately to the very invtetigMion whieh the' Board 
was to prosieeute. He had been occupied An 
iBixaminirig the abuses in the Berkshire CharitilE^ 
upon which he has just published a ^luiible 
treatise. He was the* very man for Uie nen^ 
office ; he was a Commissioner, if I may so speaks 
r^ady made to our hand ; he was> trainc$d to the 
business by a lucky coincid^ce; he was by this 
accident^ thb duly man who cooM be found to 
unite expeiience with the other qualities re^ 
quired ; and all of Which he also possessed. 
Nor had he any of the drawbacks which might 
be supposed to prevent his appointment. He 
had never mixed in politics at all; his con^ 
nexions were miniMerial ; he was known to the 
Lord Chancellor, and much esteemed byhkn; 
he halt, indeed, been {demoted by his:lorddH|i 
to tKe place of Comimssioner of Bankrupt} to 
the members of the Committee he waiB^ whdly 
unknown except by his co-operation ; none 
of us had ever heard his name me^itionU <^til 
the member for Berks informed us of the 
sitnilarity of his pursuits. Thus, then, fortune 
seebied to present a 'person eminently £tted 
for the iservice of the public^- add it uwgte 
hav^ been suppbsed that lord Sidmouth wbtM 
eagerly avail himself of the opportunity M 
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mppmat at. least . one Commissioner >¥hom alt 
men.woiild: allo.^ to be. well chpsen. What 
were the[ grounds of his rj^/ection, 1 an^^yet to 
learn. Whether be bad incurred the guilt of 
drawing forth my warm coomiendations, solely 
by bis own merits; or that abounding, in all 
other re<|aisites, he had no friend at court ; pr 
tbati Ips ipquisitorial babit$» might give alarm 
to many fft^voqred personages; or that his claims 
stood in the way of illustrious birth united 
to obscure .merit ; or; that the . patronitge of 
the Home Department, was at all hazards to 
be defended against every inroad. of desert a# 
well as of parliamentary recommendation~All 
we know is the fact» that neither Mr. Parry nor 
Mr. Koe are in the Commissipn. 

Among the honorary Commissioners, we bad 
been led to bope that. Lord Lansdowne and the 
Bishop of Jjomdon would appear. It is not 
easy to find two individuals more admirably 
qualified for the. office, by the union of infleilible 
int^^ity With conciliatory temper, and of. acute 
understanding with habits of application to af- 
fairs. :fiut I own. that iu my eyes those dis- 
tinguii^ed persons ^ were stilT further recom* 
mended by their avowed disposition in favour 
of the proposed inquiry ; and I am therefore 
the mone disheartened, when I find their places 
supplied by twp right reverend prelates, one 
of whom d)s{dayed his irreconcileable hostility 
to the Bill, by e?en votmg against its concu 
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mitment; aiidtbe otliery Kis disincfinstibntowardi 
it, by retiring' before' tbe division, in \*hichthe' 
bench of bishops took so active a share*'.' These 
are the only peers whose names I find in the 
list. Neither Lord Rosslyn, who bronght for- 
ward the 'question with i^nch signal 'ability, nor 
Lord' Holland, nor Lord Carnai^von, who power- 
fully supported him, are includedf . 

But I feel myself compelled, however irksome 
the task, to take notice of another omission'. 
No 'members of the Education Committee are 
stationed at the Board, to superintend the exe* 
cution bf their own measure, to k^ep watch for 
the public, stimulating the doubtful zeatof some, 
and checking the declared hostility 'of others; 
in a word, to give the Country a substantial 
security, that the abuses i$0 loudly complained 
of shall in good earnest be investigated, and 
diat the Commission shall not be changed from 
an unsparing inquisition, into a thicker cloak 
than'that under which the poor have already 
been 'despoiled. It might have been expected 
that either Mr. Babingtbn or myself, who had 
taken the principal part in the labours of the 
Committee, would have been placed upon the 

* The Bishops of Peterborough and St. Asaph. 

f It is singularly unfortuoate, that neither the speech of 
Lord Rosslyn, so replete with important information, as well 
as sound and enlightened vieies, on National Education, nor 
that of Lord Holland, wordiy.of bis illustrious kinmnan, 
were i:epprjed, , , . ;. 
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iratch for these purpose^. Of Mr. Babington's 

claims to the office, every one i^ho knows him 

will admit that I need say nothing. Unfor<* ^ 

tunately he has lately by hi^ retirement from 

public life, /added one qoalification, which all 

who have marked the honesty and. usefulness 

of his parliamentary ^conduct will allow, that j 

the Country has cause to lament. Alter titles \ 

to notice,. so much higher than any that 

I can bring forward^ had been disregarded, I 

cQuld hardly feel surprised at my own offer 

of service being rejected, with silent contempt, 

by the eminent head of the Home Departr 

ment. I was induced to tender myself, by the 

strong representations of my fellow labourers in 

ilb.e Committee. As the o^ce conferred neither 

^mpljament, nor patronage, nor power j as it 

,^nly g^ve the privilege of hard labour, of which 

the habits of my life and my 2eal for the cause^ 

made it very clear that I should cheerfully take 

/Advantage; I imagined that the most impla* 

.cable species of maltce-^the spite of peculators 

trembling for their ui\just gains-r-could hardly 

ipapute any selfish views to the application: 

I theriefore ppenly stated in my place that I 

was anxious to be an honorary member of 

the Comniissipn. I added, that even if my 

temporary retir^meiit froqi Parliament w6re . 

4®emed an indbpensable condition . of the ap^ 

pointment, I still desiited to bave the option 

upon those terms; being pf opinion that I might 
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ret)3er mote valuable service to the Country, by 

devoting to' the prbposejd inqairy thfe whole time 

which I could spare from professional ayoca* 

tions. But I do not find that great leisure k 

thought necessary for the business of the Board* 

The Speaker is at the head of it; and SirW. 

Scott is another of its members. > Than the 

foi'mer no man can be a more fit president; but 

I am not quite disposed to^ Ibok for very active 

investigation from the right honourable meqiber 

for Oxford. * He is understood to be decidedly 

hostile to the Bill. His constituents are knowii 

to be in general, the warmest enetnijes of the 

whole inquiry. That he and Mr. Yorke are 

named instead of Mr. Babington audtmysdf^ 

I trust I. may be permitted to regret with.thl^ 

most perfect respect for two gentlemen whose 

fair difference of opinion, widely as it separates 

as, I entirely honour. 

That party considerations dictated this deci'* 
sion, I feel unwilling to believe. In the case of 
Mr. Babington they could haye ho weight. In 
my own, I will venture to say they would be ex? 
ceedingly misplaced ; for I appeal with confi- 
dence to every member of the Comniittee ahd 
to every person in government with vvhom I 
have had the honour of communicating, to de« 
fend me from the suspicion of having in any 
one instance shewn myself influenced by politi- 
cal feelings during the course of the inquii^* 

a 
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So determined i^as I to avoid every thiag whieb 
might lead to sneh imputatioDs, that I inter- 
fered at tiie Westmorland electictt to prevent 
any allusion from being made to the case of 
St. Bees school, and uniformly refused access 
to the evidenoe^ touching that extraordinary 
afikir to persons who might use it for the pur- 
poses of the contest. It has been suggested 
that I am omitted liecanse the ministers were 
apprehensive ^ my carryi^ the inquiry further 
than they wished it to go. Certainly, I should 
have felt no desire to push it beydad the just 
limits. I should have only taken care that every 
abuse vf^k seai:ched to the ^ery bottom^ whoever 
might be engaged in it. •' One step short of this 
I isffiiould not have consented to s|op ; finther, 
Acre was no occasion to go* 

It is necessary to add a remark or two upoid 
the choice of the Secretary. That ittiportQiit 
officer is directed by the Act to be nasied by the 
Commisstotiers themselves. The reason is ob-* 
vious'i be ought to be a person posj^sising their 
eonfidence ; known to them ; selected by them* 
The law was purposely so framed^ and the terms 
of it expli^^ly shew the intent of the legisla* 
tore. The secretary of state, however, is under-r 
stood to have desiiied the ^dtipendtary Coknmis-i 
missiotiers immediately after their nomination; 
and bjBfbre the seal was affiled, to reserve themf 
seflve^ upon the appointmeiit ^f a secretary. It 
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Is not to be doubted^ tbaft this suggestion was 
meant as a notice that the Home Department 
would recommend a proper person. According- 
ly T am infornied that Mr. Parry^ the omission 
of whose name at the Board had created con-* 
siderable discussion, has since received intiiBa- 
tion that an application by him for the office 
would be favourably received. If Lord Sid- 
mouth recommends him^ it will be a deviation 
from the Act of Parliament^, useful no doubt to 
the public, but only rendered so by his lordship 
having previously left him out of his proper 
place at the Board. Had he been appointed a 
Commissioner»the minister would have only exer- 
cised the patronage vested in him by law; an able 
servant would have been secured in the. depart* 
talent that most required him ; and the discretion 
vested by the Act in the Board would have 
been kept sacred from ministerial encroachmentf. 

* The words are (S^t. 4») ** The said Commissioners are 
** hereby authorized to appoiqt and employ such Secretary 
^ as th^ shdU think meet, and to administer to the said 
*^ Secretai^ an oUth (br his true and faithful demeanour in 
<< all things relating to the due performance of any tnu^ 
V resjpeeting the execution of this Act, reposed in him by the 
** said CemmissbanersJ* 

t It is rtfmibrkable that the Police Committee have com- 
pldiried) in their Third Bepori^ of the same disposition in the 
Home Department to grasp at patronise not vested in it by 
kir, ^ This breacih of an act of parliament* (says the Re^ 
pert) on the pari of the Secretary of State, has produced the 
result which mi^t bit^e bo0a anticipated. One of the per^ 
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I have now finished the most painful part of 
these observations; painful, because I have been 
compelled to criticise the selection of persons 
against vi^faose general characters and respectar 
bility I have never heard a suspicion whispered, 
and to express a disapprobation of the choice, 
founded upon an invidioos comparison of their 
deserts with those of other men. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that 1 expect no good to 
result from their labours ; still less do I impute 
to them any backwardness to discharge the 
duty which they have sworn to fulfil. It is the 
inferior energy of some that I fament. It is 
the unfortunate prejudices of others which I 
dread, against which I feel anxious that they 
themselves should be warned, and of which ^ 
jealous Public ought thus early to be apprized. 
Even constituted b.s, it is, and with powers so 

sons so appointed by Lord Sidmouth, was a worthless, aban- 
doned chiaracter, a Jew bail, who was imprisoned in the King's, 
JBench, and not being able to perform his duty, was turned 
out of his situation ; he is described by the chief clerk as a 
xhan who hired himself out as a fraudulent bail, and was never 
known at the oflBce till he came to be sw'orn in. Your Com- 
mittee beg leave to observe, that this interference of the 
Secretary of State is not warranted by the law which regu*^ 
lates the police, and will no doubt, if persevered in, be attended 
with the worst effects. Of the four persons nominated by 
Lord Sidmouth, one declined his. appointment, another waSi^ 
turned out of the office, and the remaining two were coi^^ 
firmed in their situfttionsj in defiance of the proper remoii« 
strance of the magistrates upon the subjecf , \ . -: 
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^efective,^ this Board may render service to the 
flftate : but he is guilty of no failure in courtesy' 
towards its members who betrays a constitutional 
desire that their proceedings should attract the 
watchful eye of the community at large. 

Of the Ministers who 6rst mutilated the Act, 
and then entrusted the execution of it to its ene? 
nriies rather than its authors orsupporters, no man 
can long hesitate what opinion he should form. 
Their conduct can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that they do not wish to see a zealous 
and unsparing investigation of charitable abuses. 
That they should favour neglect or peculation 
for its own sake, is inconceivable ; but they may 
be deterred from fearlessly joining in the expo- 
sure of it by the clamours of those who are in- 
terested in its concealment, or the alarms of 
men easily disquieted^ willing to believe thai 
there is safety in supporting whatever exists, 
ready to fancy^ that there is danger wherever 
there ' is movement, and to forget that lYi the 
neighbourhood jof mischief repose is perilous. 
Certain (t is, that the present Ministers have at 
all time$ betrayed a reluctance to reformation of 
every sort; and that, whether. from interest, or 
weak compliance, or fear of disquieting the alar- 
mists, they have so acted as to afford abuses of all 
descriptions effectual shelter. Upon the present 
occasion they h^ve not deviated fromth^ir accus-* 
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tomodeottne; and theinterpositioii of Parliament 
will be required to force tbem out of it^ as it baa 
frequently done before. The season has happily 
passed away wheo the country could be frightened, 
out of a necessary attention to the mismanagement 
of its affairs; and an opinion is daily gaining 
ground, that its safety might be secured, instead 
of endangered^ by the steady yet temperate pro- 
gress of well-considered, timely reformation. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the clamours, 
and the still motet dangerous intrigues of men 
directly iuterested in the continuance of abilse, 
may not be permitted to influent;^ the House of 
Commons during the approaching session. If. 
any thing has been clearly proved iii. the fere 
goiof^ pag^ it is the absolute necessity of re« 
viving the EducatioUvCommittee, and extending 
its- powers to all charities whatever. This meai 
sure alone can strengthen the hands of the Com- 
missioners^ whoiti all good men must wish to 
support, whether they approve or blame the 
selection that has been made. It is no less ne- 
cessary for pursuing the investigation of the 
important ooatters withdrawn from the jurisdicr 
tion. of the Board. An opposition to the* renewal 
of that Committee can only originate in a deter-* 
mined resolution to screen delinquents, to per- 
petuate neglect and malversation. I trust I 
may be permitted to affirm, without incurring 
the charge of presumption^ that never did any 



Committee bett^ desenre the confideace of 9w^ 
liament and of tke Ceu»try, whether we regfaid 
the diligefiee w the impartiality with whidi A 
performed its daty. Oratitade td my eolleagaes^ 
as well as justice to the pahKc, require from me 
this acknowledgement. 

It is true we had enemies, who from the first 
regarded our proceedings with a jealous eye; 
and whose mimbers as weU as animosity were 
increased by the progpress of our inquiries. With 
those who openly met us we had no reason to 
dread the residt of a conflict ; but our most im- 
placable adyersaries chose a more formidable 
manner of attack. They hated us for one things 
and arraigned us for another; or concealing 
themselves and their grounds of aversion^ they 
worked upon the fears of others, and opposed us 
by deputy. Men who had no possessions of their 
own, afiected a tender regard for the secrecy of 
title-deeds, while they feared only the disclosuti^ 
cff conveyances, that woilld oHfge them to sur- 
render the property of the poor. Many whB 
cared but little for the Church, and had too 
fiduch sense to suppose it could be eiidangered 
by ihe restitution of charitable ftmds to thciif 
proper objects, worked upon ihe apprehensions 
of their weaker brethren, and hiade theni virf 
out, that nothing was sacred from our imjui-^ 
sition, while certain secfuhr abuses, cherii^ed ifbr 
convenience, raifaer than consecrated by tinr^ 
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Vfett the only objects of their own* veReratiom 
AbovQ ally advaiKtage was taken of the rouftaatic 
ait^^chmeut which English gentlemen feel to^ 
wards the academic scenes of their early Itfe; 
and the generous natures of persons who had 
honoured those retreats of learning by their ac* 
quirements, or at the most, only made them the 
abodes of harmle&» indolence, were enlisted in 
the defence.of practices from which they would 
have revolted, bad they not suffered thems0lyeB 
to be persuaded tfaaiour object was an iUiberal} 
unlettered, gothic invasicm of all classic grqimd. 
Accordingly, we . were severely reproved for 
pushing our inquiries in^ establishjo^nts, des^* 
tined, it w^s said, for the education of the uppec 
classes, while our instructions confined us. to 
schools for (he lower orders.. Unfortunately^ we 
no sooner looked into any of those institutions^ 
than we found, that this objecljion to our jiirisr 
diction rested upon the very abuses, which wa 
were; investigating^.aiid not upon the real nat^i^ 
of the foundation. , For as often as we examined, 
any establishment, the production of the charter 
or sta;tutes . proved that it was originally. des« 
tined for the education of the poor-*^^' One /ree 
schoolefor the instructing^ teachinff, nmintenance 
and Education of Poor GHiLnafSN and Scbo^ 
lars^'* says, the charter of the ** Hospital and 
" Free Oran^niar School in the Charter-House/' 
" PAypjcaEsenNBiGEJNTES scholarcSf' say the 
• 1 Report, 1816, p^ 128. 
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. Slaliiteft of Winchester CoUege^ '< Umm Cbb 
kffium perpetuum paupbrum irr inbiobk* 
TivSi schelarium CantabtiguBjetqmoddam aUum 
<»Uegfi^m perpeluum Ai^roRUK paupcrum st 
INBIORNTIUM schohnium EtanuBj' ny tbe sta- 
tutes which founded King's CoUegeCainbridgey 
«nd Eton College ;t and they further require 
the scholars to take a solemn oath, that thhj 
iiave not five marcs {£S ti».) a year to spend. 
The Westminster statutes, expressly prohibit 
any boy being elected on the foundation, ** who 
^ has, or at his father's death will inherit a pa* 
^ trimony of above. ten pounds, j; *' The samepo*> 
varty is the qualification required by the Statntai 
of Trinity College, Cambridge: the scholars 
are there called '^ paupjbrbs,'' and fin chusing 
themi where other merits are equal, the prefer- 
rence is ordered, to Jie given <^xnopi^."§ la 
chusing^the fellows of St. John's College, a pre** 
ference is prescribed, in favour of the most de« 
serving, '* et inter Jws, illis qui inbigkntiorbs 
'* fuerint ;"* for scholars, the « tnopes " are di- 
rected to be preferred, and aa oath of poverty^ 
similar to that of Eton and Winchester is so* 
lemnly taken. U There is no doubt that some 

• Rep. 1818. 

f Vid. Stat. 1. intitled <• rntru et insHMum Jhhdatork.** 
Rep. 1816. .. ' 

i Report 1816, p« 199. 
§ Cap. 1 sad 13. Report 1818. , 
B Cap. 12, IS, 16. Report 1818. 
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other ittstkutions, as St. VnuVn Sdiool, ai^d 8C* 
Sftvionr's in 'South wark, were intended for the 
rich ; the fnrnier by manifest implieation was 
fonnded for them only; the latter by the te^ 
press terms of the foundation was meant for mck 
and poor indifferently* ; but in the original sta- 
tutes of the jg^reat schools and colleges, as far as we 
examined thetn, there was to be found no prori^ 
sion ezoeptfor/tbe poon Nor are the Committee 
the £rst persons who have regarded those mag^ifi- 
centendowmentsindiislight Lord Coke, and the 
other judges of England so conttdered the two 
Univernties in general ; for in his report of a 
dacisioii ioncbing a charity school, he says, that 
they a1iheld.it applied to O&ford and€ambridgie ) 
be mentions those foundations aswoiks of charity^ 
iqpedcs of .their members, as *^poar sehoiars,'* boA 
in reference to the misapplicaition of their fundi^ 
4|notes the text, *^ panis egenthtm vita ptmpd^ 
*^ rum; lei qtd defraudai eas homo sanguimU 
** e«<."t The application of such expressions 
to those ridi endowments, lias, indeed, given 
offence to many. They think it hard that they' 
should be obliged to lake the name with the 
estate ; probably because the property came not 
by inheritance, and because the appellation is 
very inconsistent with the possessien. 
I presume, however, that I have said enough to 

* Rsport 1816, 224, 170. f 8 Rep. 180. - 



justify the Committer for vc^tiyiqg tPi cfOBifkr 
tbosegrel^t^&tablisblIle^tsaswitl^lhit«jqrisdiciiQB• 
But ftUuated as they are in tbe e jes oiM t be worU|» 
administered ky bigUly gifted perspnages, supers 
intended by visitcHrs of exalted statioiiy it miglili 
b^ deeined snperfluoas to exercise». with reapect. 
to them, the inquisitorial powe? which our ior 
^ructions gave us. Now» whether beaeficially or 
not, I have no right to determine» but ^certainly 
the factt is that great deviations have been made 
from the original foundation ip all those venera* 
bt^e establisbmepts. For the particulars I most 
refer M> tbe. Evidence** l sba}l here only men« 
tWA, a few tiiipgs r^latiqg to .Wiocfaestef C^Uege^' 
wbich ng^y serve to shew that suah endowtneeta 
are n^t less liable tp pervetaiop, than more ob« 
4cure chanties. The statutefii, as h&/» alreiuly 
beeu observed) require in the mo^t eiipresa 
terms, that only *' th^paor andimdigmt^' -shall 
be admitted upon the foundation. They ai'e in 

* The Report 1818 contains Qopies of the Statutes' of 
Eton and King's College, Trinity and St. John's, Cambridge, 
and a part of the foundation of Christ Church, Oxfbrd. The 
•ingular accuracy with irhioh they are priilted does great er^dii 
to the ioditttry and skill of Mr. SlUs of the British Mus^um^ 
who has been employ^ for soio? mjtuitbs ,in sijqperintending 
the press* This part of the Report will in a few weeks b^ 
in circulation ; the part about to appear immediately con- 
tains important extrdcts froni the Winton Statutes. The 
Report of. 1816, contains tbe foundation of WestmiDstery 
Charter Hoaie^ Si. Pfiul'% and othen« 
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fact all children of persons in easy drcum-' 
stances; many of opnlent parents. The boys when 
they attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear 
that they have not £3. 6^. a year to spend ; yet 
as a practical commentary on this oath, they 
pay ten guineas a year to the masters; and the 
average of theii^ other expent^es exceeds fifty. It is 
ordered that if any boy cornes into the possession 
of property to the amount of £5. a year, he shall 
be expelled ; and this is construed £66. f 3^. 4i2« 
regard being had to the diminished value of 
money, although the warden, fellows and scholars 
all swear to observe the statutes, " accwdmg ta 
^f their plain, liieral, arid fframimAical seme and 
^ understanding}^ It is strictly enjoined that nO 
boy shall be admitted above twelve years of age. 
This is wholly disregarded. The fellowships 
are augmented in revenue by a liberal interpre- 
tation of the terms describing their money pay- 
ments; whitethe strictest construction is adopted 
as to the payments to scholars, including even 
the founder's kin, the peculiar objects of his 
bounty. Thus, too, while the latter are refused 
the convenience of knives, forks^ spoons, plates, 
8cc. on the ground that such articles of fumiture 
were unknown in the time of William of Wyk- 
ham, the fellows are allowed those accommoda- 
tions, although the fellowships were founded at 
the same early period. The revenue^ are between 
13 and £14,000 a year;^ the yearly expence of 
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the foondatioii sc^lanVas now borne by tVeir 
parents^ is between 60 and £70s so that there 
cannot be any fair reason for not defraying 
the whde of this oat of the reveilaes, . as 
the fonnder obvioasly intended ; and thus re 
storing the school to its original state. Nor 
would it be a deviation from his plan by 
any means so wide as many which have been 
adopted, were the nomber of seventy scholars 
enlarged, which the opulence of the establishment 
wonld render very easy. The fellowships would 
still be Incrative, if reduced to the ordinary 
value of those at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they are tenable with church preferment. The 
infractionsof theoriginal statutes are sought to be 
justified by the connivance of successive visitors, 
and it is alledged that they haVe even authorised 
, them by positive orders (infunctiofis). But the 
statutes appointing the visitor, expressly prohibit 
him from altering them in any manner of way 
directly or indirectly, and declare all acts in 
contravention of them absolutely nnll.^ I must 
add, that notwithstanding the disregard shewn 
to some statutes and some oaths, there was a 
strong disposition manifested in the members of 
the college to respect those which they imagined 
bound them to keep their foundation and their 
concerns secret. 

♦ Report 1818, 



1 $m very far from tsking upon mis to decide, 
tKak ia aJl those gpreak Instikationsy many de* 
viationti from the letter of the orig^inal Statotesy 
may not hare been rendered necessary, and 
some infractions of their spirit advantageoas, 
by the change of circamstances. Bo* let it be 
remembered that the Committee onIyiin?est»« 
gated^ leaving others to act upon the result. of 
the inquiry. We contend for nothing, beyond 
the propriety of having the wfaole. matter exa-» 
mined, and the real state of things exposed to 
Parliament, and the Country; Tbeyl who ob- 
ject to our proceedings on the other hand, 
begin by assuming either that all is rights or that 
the subject is too saeiM to be touched; and 
they oppose every attempt to let in the light 
upon v?hat is passing within their precincts^ as 
if the hand of destruction were lifted against 
establishments, while in troth, we arq only for 
subjecting them to the public eye. Neveitheless, 
ip all such matters^ it is consistent with a wise 
policy to respect even the prcjudioes of worthy 
men ; and where voluntary inoprovement iti 
any Institution, may reasonably be ejcpeirted, a 
short delay is well bestowed, to atta^ the ad« 
vantagea of a reform at once safe and durable. 
Acting upon tfais^ principle, the Committee 
hardly touched the Universities, leaving to the 
distinguished individuals entrusted with their 
concerns, the task of pursuing the general sug- 
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gestions of the JReport^ and of adopting snok 
ueasiires, as th^it mote intimate knowledge of 
the d^talls'might point out. 

It U natural indeed, even at this eady stage of 
the inquiry, to carry forward our views to the 
ultimate result, and to ask what m«asares may 
arise out of it. For the present I consider that 
it would be premature to entcar minutely into 
this subject; but some consequences likely to 
foUow from the proceedings in question, appear 
to deserve attention. 

In the^r^^ place if they only lead to an ac- 
curate knowledge of all the charitable funds in 
the kingdom, without detecting a single abuse, 
we fihall owe to them very vahiaUe information, 
which has never yet been obtained, notwith- 
standing frequent attempts for that porpose by 
different legislative provisions. The inaccuracy 
of th^ former p^urns may !>e peiH^mved at 
once, by lookiog at the abstract of scho(A 
charities, which Mr. Rickoiah was kind enough 
to make from the xeturns under Mr. Gilbert's 
Act. * To take only two examples— ^In the 
£ast Riding of Yorkshire, 78 places Mt 
said to possess 67 charitable donations fot 
schools, and their united revenue (s stated at 
£880: whereas we now have aseertain^ thai 
jone school aione^ thai of Pockiington^ has -i 

♦ »fjpfrt 1816. p,.t60i 
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tevenne df abodt £600 year.^ In Middlese:!: the 
nfrhole revenue is returned under £5000, in 15t 
donations, possessed by 64 places : but the re^ 
venues of three schools, the Charter-House, 
Christ's Hospital and St Paul's School, are 
proved to exceed £70,000 a year.f 

Secandfy. It must .be of the greatest import* 
ance, to investigate all the instances of misma* 
nagement and abuse in Charities, although no- 
thing should be done/ except to make them 
public in all their details by a high authority. 
When this publicity is given to them, a great 
step is made towards their correction. Where 
the evil arises from error of judgment, discussion 
may rectify it, as we frequently have found 
jn the Committee, when, e^ainining subscrip-^ 
tion Charities administered on a bad principle, 
we convinced their patrons of the error, and 
ipduced them to amend their plan. Where 
n^lect or breach of trust is committed, the 
exposure is likely to check it; nay the know- 
ledge that an enquiry is approaching, basin many 
iniM^apces already had this effect. Wherafurther 
steps become necessary, the interposition of the 
tribunals now constituted for such superinten- 
dance, the Visitors and the Courts of Equity, must 
be ensured by the attention excited, and facili- 
tated by the information obtained. And if, as 

• Report 1918. . f Report 1816. 
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b too probable, this remedy should be found 
inefficacious, both in respect of oeconomy and 
dispatch, the surest foundation is laid upon 
which new legislative measures can be grounded. 
It may therefore fairly be assumed that the 
inquiry will end, if rightly conducted, in throw* 
ing complete light on the state of Charities, and 
in correctingall the abuses, to which they are now 
liable. The estate of the Poor will be, as it were, 
accurately surveyed, and restored to its rightful 
owners ; or rather rescued from the hands which 
have no title to hold it, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Legislature, the supreme power in 
the State, to be managed in the way most bene- 
ficial to those for whose use it was destined. If it 
were merely given to those portions of the Poor 
who are literally pointed out by the original de- 
stination, and bestowed strictly in the manner^ 
described, a great benefit would be gained, and 
among other advantages, this would result, that 
charitable persons, confiding in the secure appli- 
cation of their benefactions might be encou- 
raged to new acts of liberality. But we may 
reasonably expect a further improvement to fol- 
low, from attending to the great changes in the 
circumstances of the times, and in the revenues 
of most charities. ^The will of the donor, 
which ought to be closely pursued, may often be 
better complied with, by a deviation from the 
letter of his directions. Ah alteration which no 
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majQi eam dpubt th^t he would hav^ iAade. biin* 
^If, had he live^ tothe present day. .Thus t^e 
founder of UecQj^worth Hospital, in Yorks^bire^ 
when be appointed it for the reception of twenty^ 
poor persons above sixty years of age, appears 
to have estimated its revenues, as not likely tq 
exceed £.70 a year ; they are now more tban 
2,000. Who can believe that he meant to cqu^ 
vert so many paupers, at a certain period of 
life, into wealthy annuitants? Or is it pro- 
bable that the revenues of a school^ in Nor- 
thumberland, exclusively appropriated by the 
foundation to educate the children of a small 
chapeh*y, would have been so limited, had tb^ 
donor foreseen their increase to such a snip a9 
can only be expended, by attiring the boys in 
cloth of gold, and giving them editiones principes 
to read ? Or is there a doqbt, that the founders 
ef the Leeds Graipmar School, had they foreseen 
the increase of its revenues, as well as of the com- 
paercial population of the town, would have gladly 
permitted arithmetic and the modern language^ 
to be taught, with Latin and Greek, out of fund$ 
gres^ter ths^n can npw be spent on alearned eduqar 
tion* ? Or can it be imagined that King Edward 
the Sixth, would have strictly ordered the whole 
revenues of the Birmingham Charity to bediyided 

^ See AvtentBy Genetttl %). Wliitely, iO Ves. jun. 24*. where 
it ii held, <^ tlial t^e wor^ gnamvmr ^hool fif^jhide aH leariM 
iipg \^t thp l(parp£d laogufi^s." 
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between t1i6 two masters, had he known that they 
wonld amount to 8 or £.4,000 a year? Gases 
are not wanting of charities which woiiM be 
highly detrimental to the coramonity were the 
will of the donors strictly pursued. Thus large 
ftinds were raised by voluntary contribution to 
endow an hospital for the small pox inoculation. 
Recent discoveries have proved that this prac- 
tice extends the ravages of the disease. Could 
any of the original subscribers, were he alive^ 
blame the application of this institution to the 
vaccine method ? The Foundling Hospital has 
a revenue of £.10,000 a year, which will, in a 
few years, be increased three or fourfold, a)l in- 
tended originally for the maintenance of chil- 
dren ** cast off, deserted, or exposed by their 
parents *.*' Yet such an expenditure of those 
funds would certainly prove injurious to the 
community, by encouraging improvident maN 
riages as well as illicit connexions, and thus 
increasing the numbers of the poor. No one, 
therefore, can blame the total change of the. 
plan which for the last sixty years has been 
made, with whatever view, by adopting the rule 
to admit no child whose mother does not appear 
to be examined f. The founder of the Bedford 
charity certainly never expected that the thirteen 
acres in Holborn parish, with which he en- 

» Vide Charter 17S9. Rep. 1816, p. 215. 
t Rep. 1816, 244. 
I2 



do wed it, would let for 7 or .^.S^OOO a year, and 
be the means of attracting^ paupers from ever; 
quarter to the town which he especially de-. 
signed to favour. In all cases of either descrip* 
tion, both where much of the benefit plainly 
intended to be conferred is lost, and where 
positive injury is occasioned^ by closely ad* 
hering to the donor's directions, it seems the 
duty of the Legislature to supply his place, and 
to make such alterations as he might be pre- 
sumed to sanction were he alive, in like man^ 
ner as the Court of Chancery endeavours to 
fulfil his intentions, where his orders are imper- 
fect, or where he has omitted altogether to 
make a provision. 

The course of proceeding which the Legis* 
lature ought to pursue in dealing with the estates 
of the poor, is a subject of peculiar delicacy, 
and closely connected with the great question of 
the Poor Laws. It is chiefly in this connexion, 
that I have from the beginning been induced to 
regard boththesubjectof Charities and of National 
Education. Yon are aware that my intention is 
to submit certain propositions, to Parliament 
upon the Poor Laws during the ensuing ses- 
sion, and I shall not here anticipate the dis- 
cussion, which may then.be expected to take 
place. But a few observations may properly 
find a place in this letter, respecting the con- 
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bexion between tbe general qoertioo, and per- 
manent charitable fands. The remarks, theiii 
wUh which I am about to conclude, relate to 
the principles which oaght to r^^late the con- 
duct of the Legislature in dealing widi charities, 
and which sh6uld guide us in forming our opi-- 
nion upon the relief, likely to be felt by the coon- 
try from the due application of funds destined to 
assist the poor. 

1 take it to be a principle which will admit of 
no contradiction, that the existence of any per- 
manent fund for the support of the poor — ^the ap* 
propriation of any revenue, however raised, 
which must peremptorily be expended in main- 
taining such as have no other means of sub. 
sistence — has upon the whole a direct tendency 
to increase their numbers. It produces this 
effect in two ways — by discouraging industry, 
foresight, economy — and by encouraging im- 
provident marriages; nor is the former operation 
more certain than the latter. It is equally clear 
that th^is increase will always exceed the propor- 
tion which the revenues in question can maintain.^ 
To the class of funds directly productive of pau- 
pers belong all revenues of alms-houses, hospitals^ 
and schools where children are supported as well 
as educated ; all yearly sums to be given aWay to 

• << Languescetindostria, intendetursooordia, si nallns ex 
ae toetus^aut spes, et securi omnes aliena aut^idia expeo- 
tabunt, tibi igaaYi, nobia gravef."— Tacit. 



meiidicantfl^or poor famities;^ tiegulardoiiations of 
religious bonses in catholic countries ; tlie portion 
of the tythes in this country whkh went tQ niaifi^ 
tain the poor before the statutory provision was 
made; and finally, and above all, that provisjon 
itself.^ But charitable funds will prove harm- 
less (and may be moreover beneficial) eiadly 
in proportion as their application is limited to 
combinations of circumstances out of the ordinary 
course of calculation, and not likely to be taken 
into account by the labouring classes in the esti- 
mate which they form of their future means of 
gaining a livelihood. Thus they naay safely 
be appropriated to the support of persons dis- 
abled from working by accident or incurabU 
malady, as the Uind^ and the maimed ; and we 
may even extend the rule to hospitals generally, 
for the cure of diseases ; nor can orphan hospitals 
W excepted, upon the whole; for although cer- 
tainly the dread of leaving a family in want, is om 
check to improvident marriages, yet the loss of 
both parents is not an event likely to be contem- 
plated In like manner, although the existence 
of a certain provision for old age, independent of 
individual saving, comes within the description 

* The Poor Rates come dearlj within dufr description as 
BOW raised and applied, for though they do not exist previ* 
vmlj to the demand on the part of the persoiU' claiming re« 
li«f, die mode of calliag them into- existence and the right 
to do so is known, and that has the same effect. 



ef the uiiiicfaief, it is neTertbel^ss far lesg de- 
trimental than the existence of an equal fund 
for niaintainiBg^ young person^, and more e9pe« 
cially for supporting children. Keeping these 
remarks in our view, let us add to (hem th^ 
consideration, that as the Poor Laws have 
been administered, the character of the labour- 
ing classes has suffered a material injury, from 
which it ought by all means to be restored, and 
we shall come to the conclusion, that the appli«- 
cation of charitable funds to purposes of educa* 
tion merely, will be the best means of expending 
them on a large scale, and that next to this, 
imch donations are to be preferred as directly 
encourage independence, for example, a pro- 
vision for the old age of persons who never re- 
ceived alms in any shape ; and for defraying th^ 
first cost of erecting saving banks. The employ* 
ment of these resources in helping industry by 
the supply of tools is a more doubtful application 
of them, but far more harmless than the me* 
thods generally in use. . Perhaps, after the uses 
BOW mentioned, no expeaditure of eleemosynary 
rev^enues can be devised more safe than reserving 
them rigorously for periods of extraordinary 
distress, and then bestowing them upon per* 
aons aixivetbe lowest classes, so as to prevent 
the i?nin eS householders. 

I am very far, |;kowever, from asserting that any 
tUjch;8triet limitation of the charitablef luids already 
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existiDgf ought to be attempted* I ooly state the 
principle upon which the Legislature should 
proceed, wherever it is justified in interfering. 
What circumstances may authorize ihat inter* 
ference, cannot be, with any advantage to the sub- 
ject^ described in general terms. But that norights 
kre in reality infringed by4aking a fund destined 
to support the poor in a way likely to increase 
their numbers, and using it so as to perform some 
act of charity without increasing the numberp 
of charitable objects, seems abundantly evident 
No man can be supposed to have desired the 
existence of paupers; every donor assumed that 
independently of his bounty, there were such 
needy persons in being, and he intended to re- 
lieve them. Could he have foreseen that an al* 
teration in the form of his gift, must reduce their 
numbers, he would have adopted it. In like 
manner, the poor are not; with reference to this 
point, an existing body of persons, like the 
Church or any other Corpomtion, who have 
rights of property. They form a class into 
which no man enters voluntarily, and whatever 
restricts their numbers by diminishing poverty^ 
benefits the community. So that no violation of 
property would be committed by using any fund 
given to the poor, in a manner different from its 
original destination, provided the result were in* 
fallibly to lessen their numbers, and still to em- 
ploy it in works of charity. We botii accurately 
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and coQveBiently speftk of tlpe pooras a body 
fcaving* rijs^hts when we compiai^ of those whp 
kave misapplied their property by converting* i^ 
to theiir own use. Bpt the cla^s of paupers 
eaitnot with any correctness of speech be 
said to be defrauded by an act which keepf 
others from entering injto it. This injury caa 
only be dime to persons who were nianifestly 
never in the donor's view, persons vpluntarily 
making themselves paupers> to t^ke advantage 
of the gift. 

But let it not be im^i^gined that the generaji 
recovery of charitabli^ fgnds from the hands by 
which they are mismanaged9 i^'oi^ld afford np 
direct rehef to the Country. £ven if applied 
figoFously, according to the principles which 
I havestated^ they would pioduce ajn almost inir 
mediate diminution In the numbers of the poor, 
and would support many whp at pr^i^ent ^ye le^ 
to parochial relief. The effects of a couri^e of 
treatment tending to raise the charaoter of thp 
lowest classes, are very generally underrated. 
The experiments which have be^n jpade in 
Switzerland, and of whipb an acciount will be 
fouiad in my evidence before tb^ Committee, 
sufficiently shew bow much ^lay be expected 
from a sy>stem at once rational ar^ benevolent. 
There is no neces^ty for carrying it sp far as 
Jias there been don^, but the pri^cipj^e^ ^re |.he 
same in every degree to which they may be 
adopted. We have also uniformly found in the 
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Committee, that the improvement of children, 
produces an immediate effect upon the parents 
who have been brought up in rude and disso* 
lute habits, inspiring them with better senti- 
ments, and gradually meliorating their con-> 
dition.* If all the proper measures were adopted 
for thus striking at the root of the evil, it would 
obviously be much safer than it now is to apply 
part of the funds already disposable, or which 
may be regained, to the ordinary purposes of 
charity ; and they might thus afford an im- 
portant relief ta the land-owner during the period 
that must be consumed in the transition from 
the present unnatural state of the system, to a 
more healthful and happy condition. 

I must, however, forbear to ^nter fqrther into 

this wide field of discussion. Our subject is 

confined within narrower limits. The point to 

which the attention of the Country should first 

be directed, is the rescue of charitable funds 

from mismanagement, and their restoration to 

the purposes tor which they were created. Upon 

the justice of this course, there can exist no 

difference of opinion. Upon its expediency 

as compared with the abandonment of them to 

thriftless or selfish hands, the decision seems 

equally clear. What further steps may be ad- 

viseable, is a question that may be reserved for 

a later stage of the inquiry. But I should have 

* Report, 1818. 
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acted UDfairly if I had omitted here to brin^ 
forward, thoagh very generally and imperfectly^ 
the principles which in my humble opiniou 
should guide us in resolving that question also, 
because false expectations might have been 
raised on the one hand, or equally groundless 
despondence been produced on the other. 

I ever am. 

Most faithfully your's, 

H. BROUGHAM. 

Titnpk, Aug. 20, 1818. 
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Jf. B. ^f^j^VKfe^fe^eo^ htfore the Committee, 

- ^efotuped todn this Letter, will be published 

in a form to hind up with ih ^^ arranged 

under the heads of the different cases, in a 

few days 4 
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